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than on the western front. Granted that the enemy's front door
was impregnable, were there not various back doors, held by
his less formidable allies, Austria and Turkey, which might be
broken down with the result that, in combination wftt Russia,
we should take Germany in the rear? Several schemes of this
kind were put forward, but that which won acceptance was a
scheme to break through the Dardanelles, bombard Constanti-
nople, and either drive Turkey out of the war or at least cut her
off from her allies. Such a plan, if it succeeded, would have
decisive results. It would reopen communications with Russia,
enabling Russia to export her wheat and to import the munitions
she imperatively needed if she was to resume her offensive.
Moreover, not only the warlike little states of the Balkans,
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece, but Italy also were carefully
watching the war. All of them had ambitions, and were prepared
to join in on the side of the Allies, if they felt confident that it
would be the winning side. A successful offensive in the Mediter-
ranean might well bring them all in, and between them Austria-
Hungary might be simply rolled up, and Germany left to fight
alone.

The wrong solution. On this question of a new strategy the
opinion of experts both in Britain and France was unfortunately
divided. Some held that the war must be won on the western
front, and that any diversion of force to what were contemptu-
ously called 'sideshows' would be wasted effort. This was
naturally the French view, and it was shared by the leading
British soldiers in France. Churchill vigorously pressed the
claims of the attack on Constantinople. Kitchener hesitated
between the rival views. The result was an unfortunate com-
promise between the two strategies. On the western front a
number of frontal attacks were made, preceded by heavy bom-
bardments which were meant to break down the enemy's defences;
they never did so; all they did was to warn the enemy that the
attack was coming. All these attacks, both French and British,
were repulsed with heavy losses. The biggest attack in which the
British took part in 1915 was the battle of Loos in September,
the first battle in which a considerable number of the new
'Kitchener's armies' were engaged. Here we suffered 60,000
casualties, three times the number suffered by the Germans